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PREFACE 



For the past several years, the State Board of Education, the State Depart- 
ment of Fdu cation several professional education organizations, and parents 
"f men ally gmod minors have attempted through legislative measures to 
scumro an increase in the state's share of the cost of providing special pro- 
grams for mentally gifted minors enrolled in California s public schools 
study of the extra costs of providing quality programs of instruction 02 
minors^was mlde several y'ears agS by the Department of ^u-tion pursuant 
to the nrovisions of Section 2 of Chapter 2385, Statutes of 1957. As a resuu 
of that study it was recommended that school districts and county superinten- 
denis of schoo s-be reimbursed in amounts up to $40 per participating pupil 
for tl,c extra costs involved in identifying mentally gifted minors and up to 
S200 nor participating pupil for the extra costs incurred in the operation of 
several dfffcrcnn y pes P of P special programs designed to ensure maximum 
development of the potential of each minor. 

Subseauent legislation in 1961 made available from state resources $40 per 
participating pupil, the amount originally requested to defray the cost of n - 

Session of the Legislature increased the amount of . st ^ e b * Nation of 

nartieiDating pupil for the extra current expenses involved in the operation 

the special programs. In both instances the amounts have proved to be woe- 

fully inadequate for other than the most wealthy school districts. 

In an attempt to discover as nearly as possible the true costs of identifying 
an d ^Der ating 1 speci al programs for mentally gifted minors, the Legislature 
in 1965 provfded an appropriation for the Department to make a ^cost analyse 
q A udv of a number of individual school districts. The results of the stu y, 
which was conducted by Charles Keaster of the Office of the Yolo County Super- 
intendent of Schools, is presented herewith with recommendations in respec 
to the amount of state funds per participating pupil necessary to identify an 
give special instructional assistance to mentally gifted minors. 



FRANCIS W. DOYLE 
Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; and Chief, Division 
of Special Schools and Services 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 Recommendation. It is recommended that Part B of Form J22MG bo 
re vised to provide for~E oth the number of pupils in the program and the number 
of persons whose services are employed in the identification process, for 
tutoring pupils, for providing advice and guidance, and the like to be reported, 
and that this part of the completed form be referred to the Division of- Special 
Schools and Services. 

2 Recommendation. It is recommended that Critera for Determining 
Excess Expense for Mentally Gifted Minor Programs” be revised to provide 
a simplified format and that the accounting terminology be made to conform 
to that of the latest edition of the Cal ifornia School Accounting Manual so that 
items that may be considered as excess expense are easily identified; also 
that information on testing and placement and other phases of the program for 
mentally gifted minors that would assist districts in determining what expenses 
should be charged, be included in the bulletin. 

3. Recommendation. It is recommended that Form J22MG be revised to 
include provision for recording initial identification costs and that these costs 
be funded at the rate of $50 per pupil. 

4 Recommendation. It is recommended that the Division of Special 
Schools and Services"study the feasibility of increasing the percent of Mentally 
gifted minor pupils identified on the basis of judgment alone or by individual 

and group tests. 

5. Recommendation. It is recommended that the Division of Special ^ 
Schools and Services direct the attention of the State Board of Education to the 
limited number of group tests now authorized for use in identifying pupils for 
placement in the mentally gifted minor program for grades seven through 
twelve, and suggest other group tests that might be authorized. 

6. Recommendation. It is recommended that allowances for the cost of 
identifying mentally gifted minors be made on a current apportionment basis. 

7 Recommendation. It is recommended that the Department of Education 
(1) prepare and provide school districts a list of special instructional aids for 
which excess costs are authorized; and (2) specify the percent of the district's 
budget for the mentally gifted minor program that should be for purchasing 
instructional aids. 

8 Recommendation. It is recommended that the Department discontinue 
the requirement that" school districts submit lists of instructional materials 
for which the costs are reported on Form J22MG for reimbursement. 

9. Recommendation. It is recommended that a study be made of the regu- 
lations governing reimbursement for excess cost expenditures made for 
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2 



mentally gifted minor programs, regardless of the types of progi ams offe t . , 
1 o determine the provisions that should he made to reimburse school dist aiets 
for expenditures made in conducting the program which are in excess of those 
they make* for their regular program. 



10 Recommendation. It is recommended that costs for mentally gifted 
mi nor programs be iu m Ted annually at $150 per participating pupil. 

11 Recommendation. It is recommended that funds for the mentally gjftod 
mi nor program be maJ F available on a current apportionment rather than on 

an excess -cost basis. 



12 Recommendation. It is recommended that a formula of 3 percent of 
flu- total average daily ~ttendancc for the preceding year W kindergur-ten Mid 
grades one through twelve, times the amount necessary to fund the identified 
il ion costs and excess program costs be used to compute the amount of mon \y 
provided by the state for the mentally gifted minor program. 



o 
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INTRODUCTION 

iq^-^R through 1959-60, tho California 
During the three -year peno , . j of educational programs for 

State Legislature sponsored a statewi y programs and the 

mentally gifted pupils In this study in the » 

achievement and development of 929 ^^^^ stady P " EduC ational Programs 
programs were evaluated. The S Assembly Bill 362 and legislation 

lt r a^s d im Pi ° PeratlVe 1961> 

wWcTestabliWd th P e State Mentally Gifted Minor Program. 

At the conclusion of the state study, of $40^" pupil 

state financial support for the > mentally ^fted mmom the pro- 
in excess cost reimbursement or ess cost reimbursement for opera- , 

gram, and an additional $200. per pup na^ed provided only for 

tion of the program. However, t^oTer pupil for identification of pupils for 
excess cost reimbursement up to $ P P P A reimbursement ceiling was 
the program and for pperatton f P | Uab j^ to a total of pot more than , 

: 

dfoSct^^ounty superintendents of schools during ; , 

the preceding fiscal year. 



Types of Programs ; • ! ; ' 

The governing board of any sclwol dl ^"g t ^r^ra^^however , must be 
mentally gifted minors in the distnct. P 6 and must meet the" 

approved by the S ^; Code, Title. 3. In ' " 

standards prescribed in the nroprams authorised must be one or 

addition the educational or counseling programs auxn 

more of the following types: 

• Programs in which pupils remain' t^P^ the ^pils ^develop* 

pate in additional, education^ directly or 

their special abilities and n regular classroom teacher or • 

indirectly from persons other than the regular exaa • . • 

both ' . . .. . . - • ‘ .* 

Lj.u nunils are provided iristru'ction through correspon 

• Programs in with* the provisions of Education .Code 

dence courses in accordance witn tne pi Education, 

Section 8301 and California Administrative Looe, nxi* 

Section 101 or by special tutoring 

. Programs in which j^pils are-placed advmiced 

i&s i s&* ss»r-. « 

successfully in the advanced program 
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• Programs in which high school students attend selected classes con- 
ducted by a college or junior college 

• Programs in which pupils regularly participate, either during or outside 
the regular school days, in special counseling or instructional activities 
that provide educational opportunities beyond those provided in the regular 

, classroom program 

• Programs in which special classes, organized to provide advanced or 
enriched work for pupils with superior mental ability, are conducted 
during the school year or during a summer session. 1 

A school district that maintains a program for the mentally gifted minors 
in the district may, during the subsequent school year, apply to the Super- 
intendent, of Public Instruction for reimbursement for the excess expenses 
incurred by the school district in maintaining the program. 



Current Status of the California Program for Mentally Gifted Minors 

The California program for the mentally gifted minors has been in operation 
for five years and in this interval has become an increasingly important phase 
of the total. education program offered by California public schools. Table 1 
shows the number of pupils who participated in the program and the amount of 
district. and state funds expended for the. .program in the five-year period, ‘ 
1961-62 through 1965-66. 

Some California school districts maintain programs for mentally gifted 
pupils but do not claim excess cost reimbursement; some*districts do not 
offer such programs because their total enrollments are very small or be- 
cause their pupil, population is enrolled in schools strategically located to 
serve.. sparsely populated rural areas. The low rate of state funding for 
programs for mentally gifted minors and the high, per -pupil cost of maintain- 
ing such programs stops some school, districts from offering programs for 
mentally gifted minors. . . ..... . 



,State Apportionments for Excess Costs . . 

Psychologists and other specialists in education have consistently main- 
tained that between 2 and 3 percent of our total population, haye superior 
intelligence. Therefore, it may be concluded that at least 2 or 3 percent of 
the school population, and probably more, have such intelligence. It may 
therefore be concluded that if the total amount of money made available for 
operating programs for mentally gifted pupils is determined by multiplying 



^Educational Programs for Gifted Pupils. A Report to the California 
Legislature Pursuant to Section 2 of Chapter 2385, Statutes of 1957. Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Education, January 1961. 
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2 percent of the total pupil population in grades one thr h district 

there will most likely be less than enough money to apportion each distri . 

the full $40 to which it is entitled; even the $40 would not pay i * 
identifying pupils for participation in the program, let alone i - , 

onV ratfng^the p rograms . California school districts have consistently pointed 

to the fact that if they received the full $40 the state > allows ^ ' 
nunil cost of programs for mentally gifted minors, they would still ha\e t 
bear an exceedingly high percent of the total cost of the program which is 
excess of the cost of the regular program. 

The fund made available by the state for operating programs for mentally 
giftc^mhnors'is much less than is needed to pay all the excess costs of such 
T^-n'rrams in fact the fund is less than is needed to pay a third of such costs 
ff the programs offered are of sufficiently high quality and of a ^ e ^ a ^ s ^° pc 
io provide for each participating pupil full opportumty to develop to the full 
rxtent his potential permits. Unless these pupils have this opportunity, our 
cioriotv is Dermitting its greatest resource to be wasted m some degree an 
therefore accepting^ handicapping condition to be inflicted upon society which 
w^ll ulthnatelybe mo rc costly to Society than the cost of providing appropriate 
In” adequate educational programs now Herein lies thc ceason why sc^ool 
districts the State Department of Education, and the State Legisl.atuie mu., 
oxcart every effort to lly a sound foundation for the development and operation 
of educational programs for mentally gifted minors. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROGRAM 
FOR MENTALLY GIFTED MINORS 



A common characteristic of intellectually gifted children is ‘their power of 
thoucht They are able to deal with abstract concepts, solve difficult problems , 
ffenorate new Weas, and develop unique solutions to problems They have the 
fhtMtv to riHearo rapidly- (2) ask probing questions; (3) use large vocabularies; 
(4) develop and employ unique methods and ideas (creativity); (5) conceptualize 
raoidlv- (6) see relationships and generalize; (7) work independently and pursue 
their interests 6 for extended lengths of time; (8) achieve beyond others in their 
age group; (9) develop and pursue a wide range of interests; and (10) be highly 
critical of themselves. 



Program Objectives 

The need to define objectives of programs for mentally gifted minors was 
stated as follows in the report of the 1967 study of programs for gifted children 
that was made by the Assembly Interim Committee on Education. 

We find that citizens, teachers and administrators are the 
obiectives of state involvement in programs for mentally gi _ t • 

Legislative intent is not clearly enough understood to permit long-range 
planning of operating or capital expenditures. We believe that confusion 
about the nature, extent and duration of state involvement in the mentally 
gifted minor program has stifled local initiative and innovation in develop 
tag a meaningful and educational experience for academically talented 

children. 2 

Responsibility for establishing objectives for the educational P^rams for 
nn+oiUr mftpH minors offered by the school district rests with the district. 

£ Stag th ta stadyf answers were sought for each of the following 
nuestions- 1. Did the district have the objectives for the program stated in 
writing’ 2. Did the district have reason to believe that the objectives were 
being attained? 3. Should the Legislature prescribe the objectives for the 

program? 

Nearly all of the school districts' had established objectives that were stated 
in writing In some instances the objectives were stated in detail, in others, 
they were expressed in rather general terms and included m the statement of 
doIIcv adopted by the governing boards of the districts. Most of the districts 
thought that obiectives for the programs they were conducting were being 
Sed had sufficient objective evidence to substantiate - 

this conclusion. The school districts were about evenly divided in tl } eir 
opinions regarding whether the objectives of the program for mentally gi t 
minors should be outlined by law. 

. 2 Rlli1dln g Excellence in the Classroom. Assembly Interim Committee 
Reports, 1965-67, Volume 10, Number 24, page 42. 
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Characteristics of Program Objectives 

No attempt was made in this study to appraise the objectives established 
by districts for the programs they were maintaining for mentally gifted minors, 
but, in making a cursory review of the objectives, it was noted that consider- 
able similarity prevailed throughout those established by the various school 
districts. Comparison of the objectives established by the Los Angeles Unified 
School District, the Garden Grove Elementary School District, and the Anaheim 
Elementary School District reveals something of the extent to which the simi- 
larity prevails. 

Objectives of Los Angeles Unified School District. The objectives estab- 
lished by the Los Angeles Unified School District for programs of instruction 
provided mentally gifted minors follow: 

1. Development to the fullest extent of the basic skills of learning through: 

a. Understanding of the underlying concepts 

b. Development of facility in the use of the skills 

c. Opportunity for wide and practical application to new situations 

2. Provision of a learning environment conducive to effective thinking by 
providing opportunities for pupils to: 

a. Associate ideas arid perceive relationships ... 

b. Select hypotheses and gather, organize,, and interpret significant 
data 

c. Reflect and grow in evaluative judgments 

d. Develop inferences, conclusions, solutions- or generalizations 

3. Provision of time and opportunities in the area of creative expression 

to foster: ’ - 

•a. Sensitivity to problems . .. 

' b. Fluency and flexibility of thinking * . ; • 

-c. Original ideas . . . . 

d. Ability to elaborate and to redefine 

4. Provision of leadership opportunities and development of awareness of 

responsibilities 

4 *« v *» ' «« 

Ob jectives of Garden Grove Unified School District. The objectives estab- 
lished by the Garden Grove Unified School District for programs of instruction 

provided for mentally gifted minors follow: > . 

1. To excite interest and a desire for continued learning 

2. To develop skills to a point where students may operate efficiently at 

the advanced concept level of which they are capable 
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3. To assist students to perceive relationships and draw conclusions 
independently 

4. To encourage creativity and originality in thought and production 

5. To motivate achievement 

6. To build tools of intelligent self-criticism 

7. To promote and develop good work-study habits and skills 

8. To promote the development of self-discipline 

9. To develop healthy attitudes toward self and others 

10. To promote the development of realistic personal aspirations 

11. To learn to operate effectively in a democratic society 



Obiectives nf Anaheim Ele mentary School District. The objectives estab- 
lis ted by the Anaheim Eleme ntary School District ior programs of instruction 
provided mentally gifted minors follow. 



1 . 



. . • „ . .. , . / 

Intellectual development ***'•-" ' . 

a. To maintain high scholarship and proficiency in fimdamental skills 
and basic knowledge and to master the tools of learning commen 

’ surate with mental age. rather than chronological age . . . , 

b. To increase the range of knowledge and skill and to apply this ; 

« knowledge and skill to the problems of living- ... * 

q / To provide intensive study in the academic fields beyond the' scpjje 
of the usual elementary school curriculum 

d. To stimulate intellectual curiosity and creativity 

e. . To develop initiative and originality 

f. To increase the power to work independently 

g. To implant study and work habits that emphasize efficiency, 
thoroughness, perseverance, and mastery 

h To develop the power of abstract and critical -thinking, utilizing 
facts and related concepts in problem -sol vmg of an abstract and 

complex nature 



2 . 



Social adjustment 

a.. To develop positive attitudes toward individual and social 



b. 



r e spon sibiliti e s 

To work for and with others and to work effectively as an individual 



in a group 
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c. TO develop ability to establish good human relationships founded 
on the respect for the worth of each individual 

d. To develop skill and capacity for leadership 

3. Healthful living 

a. To develop good health habits — physical and mental 

b. To participate in physical activities which improve coordination, 
poise and the maintenance of a healthy . o y 

4. Personality development - 

a. To develop a wholesome personality 

b. To encourage self-reliance 

c. To promote diversification and yet integration of interests. . . 

d. To recognize and establish a system of moral and spiritual values 
in relation to daily living 

e; To enrich life through sensitivity to aesthetic values and through 
the creative expression of these values - 



Information Regarding Program Costs 

Prior to the time this study Was be^un, the 
SStBeW nvU program.. ,TM. 

This breakdown of expenditures was secured by two different proceou e 

1 A nuestionnaire was used to collect the information from all but 37 
1# J* • i districts and one office of the county superintendent of schools 
that were maintaining special programs for mentally gifted minors. 

9 interviews structured according to the questionnaire, were employed 
KSS tte inflation fro* the ! 37 districts and the one office of 
Munty^uperi^endent of schools that were not asked to complete 
•questionnaires. 

District Participation in the Mentally Gifted Minor Program 

Table 2 shows, that .262 i^otye^r ^es^^nhS/of the 

mentally program continuously for five years, most of 

the^ofters^conttouously 'for^iree o g r four years, and a few had moved in and 
out of the program. 




Table 2 
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Diversity of Mentally Gifted Minor Programs Offered by the 
37 Interviewed School Districts in the 1965-66 School Year 
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While the study did not probe into the reasons for districts moving ► " 

out of mentally gifted minor programs, it became apparent that the conditi n 
was produced by different forces — lack of funds, changes in or ^^ za j^ 
caused by unification, staff shortage, and the like. A study is needed to find 
what happens to pupils who are enrolled in a special program one year wien 
the program is subsequently discontinued. 



District Participation in Special Study 

A total of 125 school staff members representing 37 school districts and 
one county-operated program participated in the interview portion ®f the study 
Generally, the interviews were conducted with groups comprised of the f 
ing personnel: 



Teachers or Resource Teachers 

Curriculum Consultants, Special Programs 

Principals, Secondary 

Principals, Elementary 

Psychologists 

Psychometrists 

Coordinator, Instructional Materials 

^ Director, Pupil Personnel or Guidance 

Director, Special Services or Programs 

Director, Inservice Programs 

Director, Junior High Education 

Director, Elementary Education 

Assistant Superintendent, Secondary Education 

Assistant Superintendent, Business or Chief 
Deputy 

Deputy or Assistant Superintendent, Instruction 
District Superintendents 

TOTAL 



17 

14 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

9 

13 

1 

2 

9 

1 

19 

22 

3 

125 



The districts included in the interviews had a total enrollment of 1, 0§1, 834 
pupils, of which 52,552 participated in the program for mentally gifted minors 

during the 1965-66 school (fiscal) year. 



Each district was asked to have district staff members who had major roles 
in the mentally gifted minor program, and staff members from the business 
offices who were responsible for completing the J22MG reports participate in 

the interview. 




FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



One of the strengths of the m ® ntall y for 

flexibility that districts have had in planning and ^ l ^ lst ® ‘ ® f P pr o|rams are 
meeting the needs of the mentally gifted minor. S^entype^ P 8 ^ 

currently possible and are shown t ™ g . (3) in advanced classes; (4) 

classes; (2) courses by mail 0 ^ s P ec ‘^^°f\ n 5 t' e C “al counseling or instruc- 
high school pupils attending coll ege class » < ' P ized f or gifted pupils; 

tion outside of regular classes; (6) speci ntendent of Public 'Instruction, 

and (7) "other" programs approved by the buperintenoeni 



The J22MG Report 

For each of the last five years, S c h °°l dist in th e 

mentally gifted minors have report* I on reini- 

program and expenditures made for th P ^ ^ " £ ed expenditures for 

bursement; however, the school u, ircPTY 1 p n t under existing regulations, 

the program that do not qualify for reimbursement under existing^ 

but which are actually additional 

distcict- Therefore the .true the total by 

program. All expenditures for the pro- 
gram must be known before actual per-pupil cost can be determ 

This study was limited to an examination of the expenses reported by school 
districts in each of the following authorized accounting categories. 

' ' - . t 

1. Instruction: 

a. Identification of pupils 

b. Individuals counseling with pupils and/or parents 

c. Special consultant services 

d. Special instructional materials . 

e. Special instructional services 

f. Ins eryice education for 'teachers, . 

g. Textbooks and other books ■ 

h. Special tutoring services 

2. Special. Transportation ’ - ; 

3. ; Certain Fixed Charges . , 

4. "Other" Approved Expenses - 

f s o^the 'programs they ^mve’ co^durte^ ^rmenteUy 4 g^L^mTnfrs^How- 
ever, most of them apparentty had. difficulty in assigning costs to a specific 
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program, for they pro-rated the costs to categories according to the number 
of pupils in the programs. 

There appears to be two problems that districts encounter in providing the 
required informatics on Form J22MG, namely (lj determining which expendi- 
tures are to be charged to each accounting category;, and (2) accounting on both 
semiannual and annual bases for pupils participation in the program, for mentally 
gifted minors. ' 

1. Recommendation. It is recommended that Part B of Form J22MG be 
revised, to provide for both the number of pupils in the program and the number 
of persons whose services are employed in the identification process, for 
tutoring pupils, for providing advice and guidance, and the like to be reported, 
and that this part of the completed form be referred to the Division of Special 
Schools and Services. 

The information collected in Part B of the revised form is needed by the 
Division of Special Schools and Services as. a basis for determining how it can 
advise and otherwise assist school districts in planning and operating programs 
for mentally gifted minors. Also,, the Division would, probably find that a file 
containing the up-to-date information reported would be valuable for many 
purposes in addition to those mentioned. , • • . . 

* « ’ a ■%. * * ■ 

Criteria for Determining Excess Expense for Mentally Gifted Minor Programs 

• In the spring of .1963, the State Department of Education issued a bulletin, 
"Criteria for Determining Excess Expense for Mentally Gifted. Minor Pro- 
grams," in which were explained the rules and regulations regarding reimburse- 
ments for the excess cost of operating programs for mentally gifted minors. 

This bulletin was distributed to all school districts, , however, only 19 of the 
districts interviewed had copies of this bulletin arid the others were not certain 
that they had received copies. Probably the fact that so many of the districts 
did not have copies of the bulletin can be accounted for by changes in the pro- 
fessional and business staffs of the districts. However, copies of the bulletin 
were presented to each district during the interviews and its contents were 
discussed. Suggestions by business staff personnel were made to have "Criteria 
for Determining Excess Expense for Mentally Gifted Minor Programs" revised 
to be in accordance with the California .School Accounting Manual. 

2. Recommendation. It is recommended that ’’Criteria for Determining 
Excess .Expense for Mentally Gifted Minor Programs" be revised to provide a 
simplified format and that the accounting terminology be made to conform to 
that of the latest edition of the California School Accounting Manual so that 
items that may be considered as excess expense are easily identified; also that 
information on testing and placement and other phases of the program for 
mentally gifted minors that would assist districts in determining what expenses 
should be charged be included in the bulletin. 

All school districts should be provided a copy of "Criteria for Determining 
Excess Expense for Mentally Gifted Minor Programs" arid each district should 
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provide for those persons ^king in , the 

informed regarding the program possibilities and limitations p .y 

criteria. 



Expenses and Subsidiary Accounts 

No school district accounts were > audited . to 

2J chlrgls reported on the J22MG Form were determined. 

Members of the business staffs of the districts were > eager to^ow whether 
they were using approved accounting Pjoceures an^ interviews provided 

were adequate. Some stated that exng discussed and to learn what 

them opportunity to hear objectives oftheprogram 

excess -cost figures meant to th °s P reciation Q f the interest shown by 
of the professional staffs expressed their to become informe d 

sasss “w.™ tk riw xt *“ ,he 

of Education would undertake similar studies in the future. 

The school districts commonly P e ™j^ 

charged t°^a Particular instractmnal^imog^am^ *ac^ a^tl^^n^ntally ^^ted ^ 

mrnnbers°of the' professional administrative staffs. Mmy °f ’ ro - 

26 of them, maintained subsidiary accounts ^for the ^mentuyg ^ 

gram which ranged in structure from PSP expenditures were charged: 
folders marked to indicate the a <r c ount data process - 

!L ra n?htu\?bfno?rho?eTer? g that in all instances the districts kept their 

accounts for the mentally gifted minor program current and accurate. 



Identification of Pupils 

- ... ^eimhnrseable items for identification of pupils for the mentally 

gifted"minor program are salaries o^syclmlo^ts^sy^on^i^a^eoun 

• A °7':tZ‘SX‘£l r«.5K 8 'p"gr.^, The services 

SS£S W tkepeSonaeftor which “ «« S5SS? 

might be used to good advantage. 

The costs of identifying mentally f ^“^charge^^Vve d^stricts^ 1 " 
efth?r?sl??e?resS^atiabl°e by the county superintendent of schools and 



- 
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did not ohargethecostof them^to the Pr°g ra ™ Q °r aSric^charging^osts of 
whether they had done so. H ' districts reported the cost of the 

testing materials used in making the identifica ions. 

Most of the districts pro-rated the sala y e |°^ S Q f C ^g°|^stricts charged 
the time they worked in different P^°g^ a ™ ' h psyc hologist. A few of the 
according to the number of pupiis identified by the psyc^ their 

districts assigned psychologists fall time t p g g that cer- 

total salaries as excess expenditures However it s^ u rted that 

tain of the-la ? e, accounts "of the amount 
too much time and effort was req mpntallv lifted program, and 

™entt thefSfthe re^rds^d reported the costs they would not be 

reimbursed for them. 

Fourteen districts reported they used and charged *r 
17 that they used secretarial time but did not ch g y that used ccmnse lors 

mentally gifted minor program. " taUy gifted program charged any of 
in the identification process fo r ^the ^ment y g ^ p K shoul a be noted . 

the salaries of the counselors i to .the n fu u-t. im e counselors, 

' that one district had. employed^ e ^^®nt °f se y he ident ifi cation 

and another the parti^ serpees of mght^counselorS g ^^^ gervices to the 

process. And fiveoj the2 ^ t t P minors and cha rged the salaries 
was devoted io the' program. 

The districts maintaining programs for fj f , \^ tl | Ciated 

their cost of identification in a r ^^ e th g°^ )sts Q f initial identification were 
statistical analysis of d ^ta prpcu m and it was found that initial identifi- 

cXn costs range from a low of $9. 37 per pupil to a high of $168. 84. 

^ 7^ ner nuDil for 1966-67 budgets and $69.95 

The average costs p f t he date collected in interviews with per- > 

for projected budg t . ^ .. - t ^ e 1965-66 school year the initial 

sonnel of 37 districts revealed that tor ^he ^*>5 6b y cost of ld entifica- 

identification cost averaged $6T. 86 per pupil, l psychological services 

tion was higher in those urban districts that employe a psy & should 

and in all probability such services ar y u “ and rural areas, 

be employed in all districts, was higher than that 

And the cost of identificati n ,, J individual tests are required by 

for high school students due to the fact that in e f group tests 

regulation for identifying elementary pupils and permit the use oi g P 

for identification of high school students. 

to COStS and that theSe 

costs be funded at the rate of $50 per pupil. 
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J ,, 1 Qfil it was found that the costs of identifi-- 

In the statewide study made 1 » urogram averaged $39.63 per 

cation of pupils for the in urban area.?: In this study, made in L966-6<, 

pupil in rural areas and $47. 83 _ m u a ^ thftt can be acc ounted for in 

the costs were found to be : mu 6 V ed identification procedures, higher 

sass saara swiKSSSn d 

ShTrS tSlZcSS aw P-"1t P-ycMogioa » '» 

in the process. 

It was found that of the total number averag^f^mV^o ‘ 

fied for the program ranged from 1 clai £ ed for only those pupils placed 

fnrSVa^T™ Resting pupils not placed in the program must he 
borne by the school district. 

Papas, progress 

making initial identifications^ new f valuation is employed, perhaps 

—» ««“*““ ,s “ 1 "' po^ ” , 

instruction- « Q+iidv 

Provision should be made for <Hstrirts ^^ s ^ c C ^cemtfthat they do 

made of the underachievmg^ftedjwpas. ^ more tha n a superficial 

attem^todisTover the causes of underachievement by pupils placed, in 

mr ntally gifted minor program. 



Judgment Used as a Criteria for Placement 

Another aspect of the i d e ntif ^at wn pro cedur e permitt^ 3 b | e i ^ t jB ° ed t on 
nuDils in the mentally gifted programofa sc hool administrators, 

the basis of judgement of f ach ^ n S ’ P^re °s^ed whether they found this to be 
and supei^sors- District P^ r to this question, 12 districts approve 

a satisfactory procedure, in re p 

the procedure, 14 disapproved it. 

Two principle reasons were 

admitted by judgement. ^ irs ** P U R j. ien backgrounds. During the intenaew, 

S« p »d. -«»• 

j *j. ncciKip for districts with mentally gifted 

J^SSSS^ ■»> ““ ‘ b “ ,rb * a by “ 

districts. 
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o^Dmipflllv centered and make little if snj 
offered by some districts are academically centers 

provision for pupils with other than academic talents. 

District personnel stated that "other n ot ^nclude^fn^he total district 

pupils placed in the program on the basis of hig W 

One of the most serious problems o^ “ 

program resulted from a decremse of options mgr p ^ des seven 

State Board of Education in the S Percent, evidence in grades 

through twelve. Except for the di ? V on ^ in( j 1V idual 

tos^^^scoreTt^or above tt^^tl^percentil^on a groupies! of mental ability 
and on a test of reading or arithmetic achievemen . 

At the P-sent time only two _ group 

Testing Program may be used for 1 1 ^ g h d bee/administered within the 

In kindergarten mid in the program on 

scores must be used to identify P P d sev en through twelve may be 

jyrs&ws ZJtsszsz&s**. «- ~ —p *«“« 

and achievement tests. 

4 Recommendat ion , mentally gijtcd 

tests. 



Test Scores Used as Criteria for Placement 

Only one district interviewed had a boa^^ ‘unless 

at all grade levels for placement m the ment^ly gifte^ tes P ts t e ha t may be 

the State Board of Education 1S ?~Id minor nunils in addition to the state testing 
used in placement ofmentaygift^ P g P c(jsts for ind i v idual testing at 

tim se vent^an” eighth^ grad^e levrfa and at the high school level. 

S. Recommendation. It is recommended th^the avismn^of 
antT ^ervices HreHT H e ^attention of the Stete^toard^of^Educ for place . 

number of group tests now auth °r i ^ed grades sev In through twelve. 
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«*» — i. « ■»*■* 

in u program, 15 districts reported Buch inston«a. i n ^ major reason s 
about 146 such qualified pupils not P Dlac r, m ent committee felt that other factors 
were given for nonplacemen ( ■ P envlron ment, and so forth), and (2) par- 

precluded success (emotaona^h ^ nQ quallfie d pupils excluded; other 

districts^eported rare instances where nonplacement occurred. 



Identification Cost Reimbursements 



State regulations require districts to idei "bfym the dis- Y 

districts to wait more than a year 

before they receive the reimbursements. 

1 - Hi C +r>irts were asked if it would strengthen the program if 
Personnel in districts were s .. individual testing during one 

legal requirements were changed to pe m delayed until later, (e. g. , 

school year and actual p acem Claims for excess costs could 

identify in the spring and place in th e M.J ^ placement in a program in the 

next fisSl year. th Representatives of 15 districts thought it would help and 

those of 14 districts- did not think it would help. 

Probably this equal distribution of [^^"p^ ram^or several years had 
fact that those districts that had been in P | incurred . The reverse 

entering the program or had been 411 

the program for only one year. 



Individual Counseling with Pupils and Parents 



Counseling may be p ^ r ded d men^lygifted^iMr 1 " program, ^t . may be 

VSiS, PW.m : or e> 

advice to parents of the gifted. 

Five districts charged all expenses incurred 
side the school day to the mentally gift p counse i in g provided during 

charged the percent of the expenditures m, & jn m ost of the districts, 

the school day; and seven disti^ services, but the 
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One district that does not charge any counselor tune ^^^ry^So^ 

mentally gifted minors em P 1 ^. S twcTto provide districtwide services, 
two for each junior high school, an P working in the mentally 

Each of the counselors spend a t Ms wrk the Counselors are 

gifted minor program and as Preparat . Dr0 gram for one week prior to 
given orientation in the mentally gifted m n P 8 US ed for this 

the beginning of the regular school year The cost^of ^r tim ^ , f ^ ^ 

Z&i, charged Ms .e the 

program. 



Special Consultant Services 

The "Special Consultant Services*’ cate f^ 

consultant services provided on a contractual oasis oy 
superintendent of schools* 

Altogether, 22 dist "^^^Je^si^to' the 
of the permanent district staff dtims because state reimbursement 

s»4Sii£ffs; ,s»r^rsS-. « « ■*■««- *— • 

tricts do not mako this claim# 

Several districts stated I that they needed^he o ^.^ f e ^dfstr^ 

member to direct the mental y gi members to make the services of a 

that it would need four additional s h ig h schools and that 

Z Ch s£^ sm^expen ditur e of approximately $41, 500 

annually. 



Special Instructional Materials 

Special instructional materi^s for whicl ^Ums^co^stractiOTi 1 ^ Materials, record- 

ment include reference books ' ^ mat er i is such as those required for helping 
ing tapes, and special instructional m als^ ^ districtg claim reimbursement 

pupils develop speed in reading. A gr _ U P the know thC y will have 

for all expenditures for these P ur P°^lf j. f |„ r districts stated they simply 
but a small portion of their ^““"JXesre^i^d to account for instructional 
could not afford to institute P gifted minor programs; some do not 

materials chargeable to their mentally g materials for state reim- 

report their expenditures for special m HoW ever, all the school districts 

bursement or report them on y oc • special instructional materials 

reported that they were constantly in need ol more sp 



J5SZ ™ ' 

instructional materials. 



Equipment Items 

Those directly responsible for ' !*|f p^v^reporte^th^need for* items which 
tained by the school districts ‘ consiste tty Acc ounting Manual and cannot 

are classed as equipment in the C — — p Q r instance, mosflifted pupils 

be charged as excess expense of th P S • have access to typewriters, 

learn to use typewriters ^ ^ “ be purc hased and charged to the 

Materials for individualized P d to use the materials. Nor can 

program but not the "hardware required*: ’ "^“scopes, overhead pro- 

iS individualized to meet each 

pupil ! s needs sind abilities* 

Although many districts S SomeVf the* districts have’ estab- 

have not for their funds are all ' ^Iral needs of the district which does 

sssrj^ss^r ... » ** -*-» 

minor program. 

muMng .h„ .tua, m«m »** m. d. » i w *»'" “ SS ' 

that might be ta k er | ifeaper' , etee'jre'| P was found that 19 districts thought 

expense of the mentally gifted vrogpm. n expe nse should be authorized 

tilt a given percent of the total not favor this prac- 

as expenditures for equipment, h ° w ®J fo „ nd that nine districts favored 

^uth'or^d^ur^ha^ on^nth^^zed^xpendi^res for^enta/or lease 

districts. 

Districts were questioned about th ® ^ a ^ bll ^ y r ° f S pong I ^to this question, P 

ment for the mentally ““ £T h P a "pool”’ for some items, and nine districts 

20 said they had or could have such p Generally, the idea was 

said they did not consider the *' , n j-, w pooled to some degree. 

reported that it had been forced to shift ? qfifi .67 Obviously, the cost of 
minors from one school to as excess 

constructing the rooms needed would be great no^^ , We claS£ 

for u"^^ r the^mentdly ^ft^d rnino*? 5 progr am mfrits consideration. 
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7, Recommendation. It is ' 

(1) prepare and provide school districts a P ercent of the district's 

SaiSX'SSSS SSSfSSr*^ <Ji ■» ■» ■ 

instructional aids. 



Listing of Instructional Materials on Form J22MG 

School districts must attach to the completed Fom.I22MC a list of JU 

instructional materials purchasedforusem the mi > PJ^ 

and claimed as excess expense. At present the sch 0 o,a 1S t f 

exactly what instructional ma ^ rials ar^ districts 

unauthorized items they report are ^.mtnVhev arfretabursed for their 
are not informed of the amounts deleted until they are reimou ^ & h£jf 

authorized expenditures, which is commonly fr m y y 

after the expenditures were made. 

the ^equfrem^tthat's T h ool district“?ubmit ltets of instructional materials 
for which the costs are reported on Form J22MG for reimbursement. 



Special Instructional Services 

Authorized expenditures for special instructional 

services provided by outside agencies; and (6) fees or salaries oi ap 
to whom pupils are assigned for instruction in given areas. 

Of the districts interviewed, eight were utilizing <*rtato , e 
special instructional services and charging the excess costs the s ^s ^ 
the mentally gifted minor program of 

ft S s S e^ces V , e bTw 0 e^ not a cha e r r ging the excess cost to the mentally gifted minor 
program. 

Districts that ^maintain classes 

school day may be compensated for the ™ the P distrlcts wer e not certain 

point must be cleared up to secure uniform reporting. 

Several districts reported costs that could have beertc^imed if adminis- 

trators had understood which costs are authonz . P, * » .. qa i arv 

had never charged to the mentally gifted minor program any part of the salary 



o ■ 
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mfno. s, tat did not charge any of the salaries to the program. 



T ncpruirP education for teachers. Charges that may be made to ^service 
ed ucation tor teachers TTT^ i^mentally gifted minor program include(l)sala- 

ries of substitute teachers employed to release re ^ r w c ^ 

for in-service training and those of resource personnel working with teach , 

(2) extra payments to teachers for the development of curriculum materia , 
and (3) expenditures for travel to conferences and workshops and for the 
rclfred feeJ .My 12 districts had charged all costs of inser^ce traxnmg 

education 

district employed teachers to develop resource material for the ment y 
gifted program at a cost of $7, 365 to the district. 

Textbooks and other books. Expenditures for supplemental texts, reference 

texttooks m^be^cha^^^a^exces^co^t^of the mentaUy^ifted minor°program. 

t nft mayhem at !u because^f accounting difficulties encountered m man- 
aging their school library funds. 

Certain school districts allot specified amounts of money fortte purchase 
nf Qimnlementarv textbooks, reference books, and the like. The amount 
money waTdetermmed by multiplying the number of pupils in the mentally 
drifted Drogram by $7, but limiting the total amount to $200. The pnncip ' 
and teachers of each school were permitted to purchase with this fund m t 
lls whTchin theiropinions 1 would meet the greatest number of needs. Gener- 
^ly, the school districts supplied adequate funds for purchasing the supplemental 
textbooks and reference materials needed. 

Snecial tutoring services. Teachers' salaries paid for instruction provided 

during other than the regular school day and those of personnel to supervis 

the nro™ mav be changed as part of the excess cost of the program for 
the pnognamjn y . S p onl three of the districts interviewed 

Xarged y aU specT^ tutoring costs to the program, and three charged only part 

of the costs. 

Fvnenditures for transportation. Expenditures for transportation to work- 
sh ops P special centers, class es^ art from regular school attendance, junior 
colleges or universities., or to special after-school seminars may e c c 

as excess costs of the mentally gifted minor program. Altogether 19 districts 
reported they had provided transportation for such purposes and charged the 
cos^of the transportation to the mentally gifted minor programjmdfived^tricts 
that they had provided transportation that was paid for from district funds. The 



staffs of a few districts seemed surprised that transportation costs might be 
charged to the mentally gifted minor program as excess costs of the program. 

Fixed charges. Expenditures for rental of special facilities, special insur- 
ance premiums, and retirement contributions for certificated and classified 
personnel are considered as fixed charges and accounted for as such. 

A group of 25 school districts reported that they pro-rate retirement con- 
tributions according to the percent of teacher time spent in the mentally 
gifted minor program, and nine districts that they pro-rated insurance pre- 
miums on the same basis. One district rented special facilities and charged 
the rent to the program. 



Discussion of the Mentally Gifted Minor Program and Teacher Salaries 

An analysis of the data regarding how school districts operate programs 
for mentally gifted minors reveals wide differences in the provisions. Certain 
districts maintain special classes for the gifted, others special centers, some 
provide special instruction to cluster groups within the regular classes, and 
a few districts utilize two or more of these types of special provisions. 

Table 2, Mentally Gifted Minor Programs, 1965-66, shows the use made 
of authorized programs by the various school districts. Flexibility is one of 
the features of the mentally gifted minor program. 

There is a major problem in determining what portion of a teacher's salary 
may be reported as part of the added cost of a special program for mentally 
gifted minors. Under present regulations, salaries paid teachers for conduct- 
ing classes outside the regular school day, e. g. , during evenings or Saturdays, 
and that portion of teachers’ salaries paid for conducting programs outside 
regular classes may also be charged as added costs of the programs. If two 
teachers are employed to teach a class normally taugnt by one teacher, the 
extra teacher’s salary may be charged as added cost of the program. The 
costs of special resource personnel, consultant services, and teacher aides 
may also be charged. All expenditures for these purposes are accounted for 
in the category, ’’Special Instructional Services. ” 

School districts maintaining programs of enrichment in regular classes and 
those maintaining special classes for the gifted should report the added cost of 
classes conducted outside the regular school day, either after school or on 
Saturdays, in the accounting category, ’’Special Classes for the Gifted. " The 
district can be reimbursed for the expenditures required. 

Added costs for the provision of special instructions for the mentally gifted 
in regular classes or for providing such instruction for clusters of gifted pupils 
in regular classrooms does not qualify for reimbursement. Yet, districts 
conducting programs of enrichment in regular classes pointed out that the 
instructional load of the teacher was increased over what it would have been 
with all regular pupils, and that this made it necessary to reduce the size of 
classes in which enrichment programs were maintained along with regular 
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programs. The per pupil cost of the instruction was therefore in excess of 
what it would have been for a regular class. 

0 Recommendation. It is recommended that a study be made of the 
roerulations governingTeimbursement for excess cost expenditures ma e or 
mentally gifted minor programs, regardless of the types of programs offered, 

S the provisions that should be made to reimburse - 

for expenditures made in conducting the program which are in excels of 
those they make for their regular program. 

Mentally Gifted Minor Program Operating Costs 

Data for the fiscal year 1965-66 reported by school districts on Form .T22MG, 
gathered through interviews with district personnel, and collected on a specially 
fLei cm pH nupstionnaire were used to determine the cost of maintaining program 
£ r * TenX SSd Minors whYch was in excess of the cost of maintainmg regular . 

instructional programs. (See Table 3.) • , . 

District exDenditures for mentally gifted minor programs. . This study was 
de signed to determine (l) the expenditures sc hool Astricts~ere making for 
their'programs for mentally gifted minors that were in ^ ^egs pf 
tures they were making for their regular programs; (2) the portion of the exc 
exDenditures financed by the districts and the portion financed by the state, an 
(3) P what changes the districts would make in their budgets for the mentally gi 
pro gTam s ttiey 6 we r e conducting if they had the funds required. The data ^needed 
for these S purposes were secured from (1) the reports made by school districts 
for the 1965-66 school year; (2) questionnaires completed by al, bu * , 
school districts (3) ^interviews structured along the same lines as the question- 
naire used with the professional personnel of 37 districts; and (4) reports by 
all of the districts studied of the budgets they would propose for their mentally- 
gifted minor programs if they had adequate funds. 

Comparative data. The 1966-67 budgets for the mentally gifted minor pro- 
irr ams maintained by the districts interviewed were reviewed, but only 26 of 
the 37 districts were able to provide the information request * d ™ og^that 
In making this review it was found that the operating c : • u 

was in excess of the cost of the regular program averaged $96. 28 per P?PU- 
The cost of identification averaged an additional $ol.73 per pupil* 

26 districts reported they would budget only $119. 51 per pupil for both the 
identi fixation amJo pe rating cost of the program if they had sufficient ^ds to 
offer the mentally gifted minor programs they thought were needed. (See Table 4. ) 

Comparison of the average per-pupil excess cost reported by the interviewed 
districts for the 1965-66 school year, the average per pupil excess c o s * deter- 
mined from their 1966-67 school year budgets, and the per-pupil cost of their 
proiected budgets if adequate funds were available revealed the following : T 
excess expenditures reported for the 1965-66 school year averaged $127. 67 per 
pupil for operating the program and $67.86 for identifying each pupil admitted 
to P he pr o^^m ; t ho s e budgeted for the 1966-67 school year averaged $96.28 
per pupil for operating the program and $51. 73 for identifying each pupi 
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Table 3 

Expenditures Made in the 1965-66 School Year by the 37 Interviewed 
Districts for Various Phases of the Mentally Gifted 
Minor Programs Maintained 





» * ■ 

Number 


i A ve rage expend itu re 


Phase of program 


of 

districts 


District 


Per pupil 


a,. Identification of pupils 1 


37 


$2, 511.48 


$67.86 


b. Evaluation 


36 


676. 59 


18.79 


c. ■ Individual counseling with 
pupils and/or parents 


27 


332.85 


' 12.32 


d. Special consultant services 


32 


600.55 

. i 


18.77 


e. Special instructional 
materials 


34 


167.39 


4; 92 


f. Special instructional 
services 

• . f * ( 


O 

* 28 ■ 


991.46 


35' 40 


g. Inservice education for 
teachers 


22 * 


93.38 : 


' * 

■ 4j 22 


h. Textbooks and other books 


31 


170.90 "• 


5.51 


i. Special tutoring service 


6 


99.84 


16.64 


j. Special transportation 


22 


68.98 


3. 14 


k. Certain fixed charges 


31 


57.61 


1.86 


1. ’’Other" approved expenses 


. 3 


' 13.71 


4. 57 


m. Instructional aids 


17 


26. 01 

r ' * « 


' 1.53 


Total 






$127.67 



1 Expenditure for newly identified pupils, total of, 9,292 
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Table 4 



Estimated 1966-67 Expenditures and Projected Program Budgets 
for Mentally Gifted Minor Programs Maintained by 
the 37 Interviewed Districts 



Estimated 19 66-67 budget | Projected program budge t 
Average 

Number expenditure! Number 



Average 

expenditure 



of 



Phase of program [districts | District 



a. Identification of pupils 

b. Evaluation 

c. Individual counseling 
with pupils and/or 
parents 

d. Special consultant 
services 

e. Special instructional 
materials 

,f. Special instructional 
services 

g. In service education 
for teachers 

h. Textbooks and other 
books 

i. Special tutoring 
service 

j. Special transportation 

k. Certain fixed. charges 

l. "Other" approved 
expenses 

Total 



24 $1,241.69 



26 



10 



21 



332. 14 



$51. 73 
12. 77 



20. 31 



106. 50 



2. 60 



Per I of 
pupil districts 



District 



25. 37 



2. 03 



5. 07 



18. 03 



. 65 
$96. 28 



26 

26 



1.7 



21 



$1, 818. 83 * $6.9. 95 
372. 11 14. 31 



72. 34 



137. 45 



97. 63 



58. 59 



55. 59 



17. 83 



4. 25 



6. 54 



13. 94 



3. 66 



2. 92 



2. 97 
$119. 51 
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identifying each pupil admitted to the program., . - 

In each instance the average P^'^^llo^tat^refmbursement per pupil 
of the program was far greater t T wed repo rted they would reduce 

they might expect. The distrxpts^int . menta] ^ y gitted minors even if 
the per-pupil costs of their p 8 the cos t ojf the programs they 

sufficient funds were available to cover existing regulations 

wished to offer. This was ^*^ews and the districts gave con- 

werc commonly discussed during developing ’the programs they would 

siderable attention to the regulations m ex L>nditures involved, whereas 

offer if they had adequate funds to regulations in 

the districts that were no L 1 wS offer if they had adquate funds to cover 
developing the programs they would offer it tney 4 

all the expenditures involved. 

The 1966-67 budgets for to entall J ^ $29'8^er mq?U g --™244 f for operating 

not interviewed provided an averag £ ad P m f t ted to the program The 

the program and $54 for identify g ff(j " adequa te funds were available 
budgets for programs that mght ff __ $2U _ q 50 for operating the pro- 

rr O am d a e nd a $ n 58l08 a f g or "each' pV admitted to the program. (See Table o. 

. The 1966-67 budgets for mentally S if fo„ d n TJI’°gJ 3 a oUnterv°ie^ an average 
districts studied, both those ogram and identifying the pupils admit- 

of $198. 96 per pupil f ° r < ? p ® l ra V^o r nrofframs™hat might be offered if addi- 
cted to the programs; the budget for 1 P | average® of $166. 42 per pupil, 

tional funds were made avail able pr “j thi | study,, point up the neces- 

These findings, combined w ^ h “^/J^iiable for the mentally gifted programs 

offcre-l by CaUformT pubHc schools. '“o^on of °he funds^ S 

an equitable basis. (See Table 6.) 

An analysis of the data coUectec pe/^ircost^nhT mentally 

future developments, make , s . hp^Dnroximately $200 in excess of the cost of 
gifted minor program sh ^ld be app ' nubli c schools. This sum would pro- 

. isSsSKr' *“ - - 



P urpose of expenditure 

For continual evaluation of pupils in 
mentally gifted minor programs 

and followup „ 

Individual counseling with pupil and/or 

parent 

Special consultant services 



Per-pupil cost 



$ 20.00 

18.00 

15.00 
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Table 5 



Fstimated 1966-67 Expenditures and Projected Program Budgets 
Estimated 19bbb ‘ Me ^ Gi£ted Minor Programs 

of Districts Not Interviewed 




P hase of program | distri cts [ District 

a. Identification of 
pupils 

b. Evaluation 

c. Individual coun- 
seling with pupils 
and/or parents 

d. Special consult- 
ant services 

e. Special instruc- 
tional materials 

f. Special instruc- 
tional services 

g. Inservice educa- 
tion for teachers 

h. Textbooks and 
other books 

i. Special tutoring 
service 

j. Special trans- 
portation (Acct. 

Code 500) 

k. Certain fixed 
charges (Acct. 

Code 800) 

l. ‘'Other 11 approved 
expenses 

Total 






Table 6 



Estimated 1966-67 Expenditures and Projected Program Budgets 
for Mentally Gifted Minor Programs, Districts Interviewed 

and those Not Interviewed 





Estimated 1986- 
expenditures 


67 


Projected program 
budgets 






Average expenditure 


Number . 


Average expenditure 


Phase of program 


.NuTTiDt:! 

of 

districts 


District 


Per 

pupil 


of 

districts 


Distri ct 


Per 

pupil 


a. Identification of 
pupils 


96 


$5, 132.69 


$53.46 


93 


$5,710. 06 


$61. 39 


b. Evaluation 


94 


$1, 815. 96 


$19.31 


93 


$1,857.63 


$19.97 


c. Individual coun- 
seling with pupils 
and/or parents 


55 


1,072.92 


19.50 


65 


1, 198. 13 


18.43 


d. Special consult- 
ant services 


53 


820. 02 


15.47 


66 


478. 00 


7.24 


e. Special instruc- 
tional materials 


76 


702.89 


9.24 


84 


1,093.70 


13.02 


f. Special instruc- 
tional services 


50 


1,682.68 


33.65 


57 


2,017. 55 


35.39 


g. Inservice educa- 
tion for teachers 


34 


276. 17 


8. 13 


56 


460, 48- 


8.22 


h. Textbooks and 
other books 


73 


568.80 


7.79 


79 


814.65 


10.31 


i. Special tutoring 
service 


9 


622.42 


69. 15 


14 


556.25 


39.73 


j. Special trans- 
portation 


34 


171.74 


5. 05 


46 


235. 34 


5.11 


k. Certain fixed 
charges 


44 


119.09 


2.70 


50 - 


169.38 


3.38 


1. ’'Other" approved 
expenses 


17 


152.64 


8.97 


20 


112.46 


5.62 


Total 






$198.96 






$166.42 
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Purpose of expenditure- - Continued 

Special instructional materials and aids 
Special instructional services 
Inseryice education for teachers 
Textbooks and other books 
Special tutoring service 
Special transportation 
Certain fixed charges 
"Other" approved expenses 

Total program costs 

Identification 



Per- pupil cost -- 
Continued 

$ 10.00 

35.00 

5.00 

7.00 

27.00 

5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

$150.00 
$ 50.00 



10 Recommendation. It is recommended that costs for mentally gilted 
mi nor programs be lin ked annually at $150 per participating pupil. 

The recommended $150 annual apportionment per pupil should be sufficient 
(1) to encourage small districts and districts in rural areas to provide progiam* 
lor their mentally gifted pupils; (2) to make it possible for districts now main- 
lining programs to enrich the programs by making additional mater .als and 
instructional aids available for use in the programs; (3) to provide the services 

of additional teachers and resource persons needed"; add (4) to Lj^u^Histfl cts 
specialized services for use in special classroom programs that the distr 

are now unable to finance. 



OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 



Although every district seems to have financial difficulty with the mentally 
gif£d minor program, few, if any, have indicated a desire to terminate the 
program. It is evident that districts, even though they continue <x> add more 
pupils to the program, are financially unable to increase their per-pupi 
expenditures? In 15 of the interviewed districts, the admm1 ^ 
restricted expenditures for mentally gifted minor programs to the $40 p 
pupil for which they can be reimbursed by the state, and six districts repor e 
that their governing board had set policies that required expenditures to be 
limited to this amount. Most districts have, been reluctant to present ihe actual 
costs of their programs, probably because they believe that they might expe- 
rience difficulty in justifying the expenditure. An analysis of the total situ ati n 
makes it apparent that school districts are eager to 

tional programs required to meet the needs of mentally gifted pupils, but that 
they nefed financial assistance in doing so. 



Current year funding. District personnel were asked if the present method 
of state "reimbursement" for the mentally gifted minor program was presenting 
a problem and if so, would making the reimbursement on a current basis help 

them to maintain the program? 
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Personnel of 17 districts expressed the belief ^that mentally gifted minor 

programs would benefit if a half years for 

would not only relieve the distri .= ' * for t u c cur rent program and 

reimbursement, but already expended 

not just for reimbursing districts for tne nGrson nel in 11 other districts 

on the program. While not rejecting the idea, My differe nce 

thought that changing the apportionm uncertain of the effect the change 

to them. The other districts ; were either u Vurrent" appor- 

tionmen^rLr-vXbuTsement" methods of financing special programs. 

, .. . TH<? recommended that funds for the mentally 

gif ted* miiwr ™rogr amT i e ' mad e available on a current apportionment rather 
than on an excess -cost basis. 

ments made during any fiscal year ■! y ^ umber of of average 

public schools for the preceding year by $40. 

Districts responded to a^ ^nino its 1 ^ Two dis- 
■ than 2 percent of their Pupils ldent * 1 . nU nils thus identified, one that 

tricts responded they had 2 percen P ^ identified between .10 

it had identified iess than pe » identified 20 percent as gifted, and 

3 .nd 3 « 1M 

B Sw w“*i» 

in highly technical industries. . 

' It appears evident from experiences 

is unique in attracting uidustries, military I t population above the 

centers and that these tend to P^he ment^ly^ PP^ expre 
national average of 2 percent. • rtvoerress ard more psychologi- 

belief that the identification of gifted that an increased 

^rc“Vo^rto t rs f cho r o e i population will be found to be gifted. 

12. Recommendation B is recommen 

money pro^d" by - thfsKTthe mentally gifted minor program. . 

pvnpnQp of summer classes is usually 
Summer school T progr g in> special counseling or instruction 

charged as part of tnose for the prog , p do charge the cos ts 

outside regular classes. for gi f te d to the mentally gifted minor 

thafmentally gifted minor pupils are 



Mi 
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inducted in their regular summer school programs 
charge any part of the instruction to their program 



but that they do not 
for the mentally gifted. 



However when a district conducts a summer school program for mentally 
sifted minors in the elementary grades and includes the costs of such program 
as excess expense they may claim reimbursement for the elementary pupils 
for only one additional semester during the school year and then they , 

drop the pupils from the program for one semester or if _thcy^ rc ^ thc^pils 
in the nrocram, they must hear the full expense of the pr gram, 
interviewed were well aware of this requirement and therefore only a small 
number of them conducted summer programs for the ment * lygi fted. MenUlly 
gifted pupils are enrolled in summer programs but the districts do not cla 
reimbursement for the excess costs involved. 



c 
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